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A Quick Look 

at the Financial Facts 



Sales . 

*Earnings 

Before Taxes on Income. 

After Taxes on Income. 

Net Per Dollar Sales. 

Applicable to Common Stock. 

Per Share of Common Stock. 

Dividends Paid 

Preferred Stock. 

Common Stock. 

Per Share of Common Stock. 

*Earnincs Retained in Business for Year . . . 

Current Assets. 

Current Liabilities. 

Working Capital. 

Long-Term Debt Outstanding. 

Stockholders’ Equity. 

Number Stores in Operation —Year End . . 

Number Full Time Employees. 

Number of Stockholders. 


Fiscal Year 1952 

. $ 214 , 995,018 

5 . 617.281 

2 . 302.281 
LI# 

2 , 106,232 

3.14 

196,049 
1 , 339,578 
2.00 
766,654 
. 26 , 257,618 

10 , 000,425 
16 , 257,193 
9 , 650,000 
17 , 653,499 
342 
5,973 
5,323 


Fiscal Year 1951 

$ 202 , 733,199 

5 , 014,246 

2 , 184,246 

1 . 1 # 

1 , 982,057 

2.96 

202,189 

1 , 337,278 

2.00 

644,779 

24 . 856,180 

8 . 885,288 

15 , 970.892 

10.000.000 

16 , 939,555 

347 

5.807 

5,290 


*Earnings for 1951 exclude a net refund of prior years’ 
Federal excess profits taxes of $278,074 or 42^ per share. 


For a 12-Year Review See Page 11 
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The President s Letter 


Atlanta, Georgia 
March 2,1953 


To Our Stockholders: 


This Report is a record of teamwork. It is ad¬ 
dressed to you, as owners of Colonial Stores, to 
acquaint you with your Company’s performance in 
1952. In a way, it is also a message to employees, 
customers and suppliers. Their support, along with 
that of stockholders, is the foundation of all Colonial 
achievements. 

In addition to the customary operating state¬ 
ments, this Report includes a brief review of prog¬ 
ress made in recent years by the retail food chain 
industry. This appraisal of its services to the Ameri¬ 
can people should be of interest to all. 


about two-thirds of the increase, and higher price 
levels, for the remainder. 

Profits before taxes on income were $5,617,281, 
an increase of $603,035 over 1951 earnings. 

Provision for taxes on income was $3,315,000, an 
increase of $485,000 over last year. 

Net Profit of $2,302,281 after taxes on income, 
compares with $2,184,246, an increase of $118,035. 
Net Profit on each dollar of sales of 1.1^ was the 
same as last year’s. 

PER-SHARE EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS 


SALES AND PROFITS 

Sales again set a new record. The $214,995,018 
total for the year was $12,261,819 or 6% greater 
than 1951 sales. Larger tonnage sales accounted for 


Net earnings were $3.14 per share on 669,789 
shares of common stock, compared to $2.96 in 1951 
on 668,639 shares (not including 42^ per share rep¬ 
resenting a Federal excess profits tax refund for the 
years 1940-5). Provision for taxes on income was 
equivalent to $4.95 per share of common stock as 
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compared to $4.23 last year and 
$2.62 in 1949 (the period immedi¬ 
ately preceding the imposition of 
present emergency taxes on in¬ 
come) . 

Regular quarterly dividends on 
the preferred stock, and quarterly 
dividends of 50^, aggregating $2.00 
per share, on the common stock, 
resulted in cash dividend disburse¬ 
ments of $1,535,627. 

VACATION POLICY 
CHANGE 

During the year, your Company 
elected to change its existing vaca¬ 
tion policy by moving the qualify¬ 
ing date for vacations from mid- 
April 1953 to the end of the 1952 
fiscal year. This required an accrual 
for earned vacations at year-end in 
the amount of $660,134. The net ef¬ 
fect of the change, as reflected in 
the 1952 operating results, was to 
reduce net profit for the year by 
approximately $115,000, or 17^ per 
share of common stock. 

NEW FINANCING 

In February 1953 the Company 
sold its 3%% promissory note in 
the principal amount of $12,650,000 
at par to an institutional investor. 
Under the provisions of the note 
agreement, installment payments 
are to be made on February 1 of 
each year, as follows: years 1953- 
1955, none (in lieu of $350,000 an¬ 
nually, or $1,050,000 for the three- 
year period under an old note 
agreement) ; 1956, $350,000; 1957, 
$400,000; 1958-1972, $450,000. A 
final installment of $5,150,000 or 
41% of the total is due on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1973. 

The proceeds from the new loan 
were used to retire the outstanding 
3% note in the principal amount of 
$9,650,000 at par, and the net re¬ 
maining balance, after expenses of 
issue, will be used for general work¬ 
ing capital and other corporate 
purposes. 


Profits and Taxes on Income 
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SINKING FUNDS 

In accordance with requirements 
of the 3% promissory note, a sink¬ 
ing fund installment of $350,000 
was paid April 1, 1952. 

Twelve hundred shares of cumu¬ 
lative preferred stock, 4% series, 
were purchased at a cost of $53,809 
and retired during the year, leaving 
51,600 shares outstanding. An addi¬ 
tional 700 shares were also pur¬ 
chased in anticipation of 1953 re¬ 
quirements. 

During the year, 740 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, 5% 
series, were purchased at a cost of 
$37,713 and retired. At year-end, 
36,773 shares were outstanding. To 
the unexpended balance in the 
sinking fund of $4,747 the sum of 
$31,302 will be added and the total 
amount used to purchase and retire 
additional shares during 1953. 


EARNINGS REINVESTED AND 
STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 

The balance of undistributed 
earnings of $766,654 (net earnings, 
less dividends paid) increased rein¬ 
vested earnings to $9,734,992. At 
the close of the year, total stock¬ 
holders’ equity, including capital 
contributions, was $17,653,499. 

WORKING CAPITAL 

Working capital at year-end 
amounted to $16,257,193, reflecting 
a nominal increase of $286,301 dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Inventories were $16,166,541, 
compared with $15,729,542 a year 
ago, an increase of $436,999, most 
of which was attributable to re¬ 
quirements for new stores. Based 
on present volume and price levels, 
the current inventory position is 
considered satisfactory, both as to 
amount and condition. 
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PROPERTY AND 
EQUIPMENT 

At the close of 1952, there were 
342 stores in operation, 335 of 
which were self-service stores and 
7, small counter-type stores. During 
the year, 20 new supermarkets were 
opened, and 25 inadequate loca¬ 
tions were closed. It is planned to 
continue the store development and 
modernization program in 1953. 
Three new stores have been opened 
thus far in 1953, and 12 more are 
currently under construction. 

The new Atlanta headquarters, 
service, and office building is nearly 
completed, and operations will be 
transferred in March, 1953, from 
the present inadequate and widely- 
dispersed facilities. This modern 
functionally-designed plant, built 
during the past two years, has been 
sold to an institutional investor and 
will be occupied by the Company 
on a long-term lease basis. 

During the year, $1,950,486 was 
expended for new fixtures in stores, 
warehouses, and other facilities. Of 
this amount, $1,598,031 was pro¬ 
vided from allowances for depreci¬ 
ation and amortization of property. 
In addition, $1,581,241 was spent 
for the maintenance of stores and 
service equipment. 

PERSONNEL 

Having long recognized that our 
employees are a great asset — al¬ 
though not specifically set out in a 
balance sheet—Colonial Stores has 
over the years worked towards the 
development of a well-rounded per¬ 
sonnel program, which offers op¬ 
portunity for advancement, finan¬ 
cial assistance in emergencies, and 
long-range security. 

The Company has maintained 
its policy of promoting from within 
and, in order to enable its em¬ 
ployees to perform at a high level 
of skill in their respective jobs, 
has sponsored extensive training 


courses. Last fall, the courses for 
store clerks, store department man¬ 
agers and supervisors were revised 
and broadened to meet present-day 
requirements. Continuous effective 
training should provide more op¬ 
portunities for employees, make 
possible better service to customers, 
and enable us to operate efficiently. 

Wage and salary increases, ap¬ 
proximating $1,225,000 at an an¬ 
nual rate, were granted last year in 
recognition of improved job per¬ 
formance. 

The 1952 profit-sharing fund pro¬ 
vided $791,000 for distribution, 
with some 6,000 full-time em¬ 
ployees participating. Store and 
headquarters clerks shared on the 
basis of w r ages and length of ser¬ 
vice; the store management and su¬ 
pervisory group, in direct relation 
to individual profit performances; 
and headquarters junior executives, 
in direct relation to their respective 
responsibilities. 


Colonial’s two contributory se¬ 
curity plans—packaged group in¬ 
surance for short-range protection 
and retirement for long-range se¬ 
curity—are valued by Colonial em¬ 
ployees and tlieir families. Approx¬ 
imately 5,500 or 92% of eligible 
employees are participating in the 
group insurance plan, embracing 
life, sickness, accident, hospitaliza¬ 
tion, and surgical benefits for them¬ 
selves and tlieir families. Company 
contributions to the plan totalled 
$333,570 in 1952. 

Fifty-eight Colonials have retired 
under provisions of the employee 
retirement plan since its inception 
in July, 1948, and 2,373 or 92% of 
eligible employees are now covered 
by the plan. The Company’s share 
of the 1952 cost amounted to 
$596,181. 

Colonial has for many years given 
special recognition to long-time ser¬ 
vice. Last year, 34 veteran em¬ 
ployees w r ere honored as new mem¬ 
bers of the Twenty-Year Service 


Earnings and Dividends 
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Vice President W. C. Moseley 
Elected Director 

Club, which now totals 250 actively employed Colo¬ 
nials. In other ceremonies, 750 employees with 15-, 
10-, and 5-year service anniversaries were appropri¬ 
ately recognized. Twenty-year Colonials enjoy three 
weeks’ annual vacation leave, while other employees, 
upon completion of a year’s continuous service, re¬ 
ceive annual vacations of two weeks. 

The benefits under our existing personnel plans bave proven real incentives 
in achieving improved sales and profit performance. 

ADDITION TO DIRECTORATE 

Vice President W. C. Moseley, with 31 years of Company service, was elected 
to the Board of Directors last March. A pioneer in self-service retailing, Mr. 
Moseley directed the opening of the Company’s first supermarket at Griffin, 
Georgia, on July 2, 1937. 




PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Food retailing has many facets besides the buying and selling of food prod¬ 
ucts. To build permanence and to discharge its immediate obligations as a 
corporate citizen, the Company takes part in many civic and community better¬ 
ment programs. It works with farmers and growers, and their industry groups, 
to facilitate marketing; and it encourages 4-H Clubs and similar youth 
organizations with their production improvement projects. It also urges 
all Colonial employees to fulfill their duties as individual citizens. 













THE FUTURE 

It seems likely that all food price controls will he removed 
in 1953, presenting an opportunity and challenge for the retail food 
industry. As we have again seen during the past year, with adequate 
supplies, it is competition—not government—that controls prices. The 
softening of many commodity markets, because of abundance of food, during 
1952 and continuing into 1953, has led to more and more below-ceiling retail 
prices. Official cancellation of controls already rendered ineffectual by supply 
and competitive forces, offers no promise of higher profit margins. The prin¬ 
cipal benefit expected from the removal of price controls is that it will free 
managements of a considerable administrative burden of interpreting and com¬ 
plying with control measures. This time and effort can then he more construc- 
tivly used in striving for sales, better service, and improved efficiency. In the 
year ahead, your Company pledges its energies towards these ends. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

To the Board of Directors and Stockholders for their support, to all 
Colonials for their cooperation, and to our customers for their patronage, we 
wish to express the Company’s appreciation for a successful 1952. 


Respectfully submitted, 



President 









Colonial Stores Incorporated 


A VIRGINIA CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA • P. O. BOX 4358 


EASTERN 

301-321 Dunmore Street 
Norfolk, Virginia 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES: 

SOUTHERN 

2251 North Sylvan Road 
East Point, Georgia (Atlanta) 


CENTRAL 
Shop Road 

Columbia/ South Carolina 


Directors 


Scott W. Allen 
John 0. Chiles 
* Edward K. Dunn 
John M. Foster 
Robert M. Hanes 
W. C. Moseley 
James W. Moss 
*Jansen Noyes 


Hunter C. Phelan 
Roger Preston 

* Joseph Seitz 

* Ellis D. Slater 
**Russell B. Stearns 

C. T. Williams, Jr. 
J. W. Wood 


* Executive Committee 
* * Chairman of Executive Committee 


Officers 


Joseph Seitz 
J. W. Wood . 
W. C. Moseley 
A. C. Edens . 
T. W. Kehoe 
J. B. Pollard 
G. W. Waters 
W. L. Ramsey 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Treasurer 
Controller 
Secretary 


AUDITORS 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

TRANSFER AGENTS 


REGISTRARS 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Accountants Report 

The Board of Directors, Colonial Stores Incorporated: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Colonial Stores Incorporated as of December 27, 1952 and the state¬ 
ments of profit and loss, capital in excess of par value of capital stock , and earnings retained and invested in the 
business, for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances . 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and the statement of profit and loss and other related state¬ 
ments, above described , present fairly the financial position of Colonial Stores Incorporated at December 27, 1952 
and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 
Except for the change in employee vacation policy referred to in note 2 to the financial statements, which we approve, 
such principles have been applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Tie**, 


Atlanta , Georgia , February 3, 1953 








Statement of Profit and Loss 


Fiscal Year Ended December 27, 1952 

with Comparative Figures for the Fiscal Year 
ended December 29, 1951 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED 


December 27, 1952 

December 29, 1951 

Net Sales . 

$214,995,018 

$202,733,199 

Cost of sales, including certain occupancy and buying expenses . 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive of certain 

179,184,570 

169,645,474 

occupancy and buying expenses. 

Allowances for depreciation and amortization of property, plant 

28,488,016 

26,475,246 

and equipment. 

1,598,031 

1,489,673 


209,270,617 

197,610,393 

Operating profit. 

Other income (gain on disposal of equipment, interest, dividends 

5,724,401 

5,122,806 

and sundry receipts). 

224,154 

202,153 

Income deductions: 

Interest on long-term debt (including amortization of debt 

5,948,555 

5,324,959 

expenses). 

319,689 

280,415 

Other interest. 

11,585 

30,298 

Profit before provision for taxes on income and special 

331,274 

310,713 

credit. 

Provision for taxes on income: 

Federal (including excess profits tax: 

5,617,281 

5,014,246 

1952, $340,000; 1951, $200,000). 

3,090,000 

2,630,000 

State . 

225,000 

200,000 


3,315,000 

2,830,000 

Profit before special credit. 

Special credit: 

Refunds of Federal excess profits taxes for years 1940 to 
1945, inclusive, under Section 722 of the Internal Revenue 

2,302,281 

2,184,246 

Code. 

— 

278,074 

Net Profit (note 2). 

$ 2,302,281 

$ 2,462,320 


(See notes 1 to 7, inclusive , on page 10) 
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December 27, 1952 


ASSETS December 27, 

1952 

Current assets: 

Cash. $ 8,408,955 

Amounts receivable under sales agreements for properties 
under construction. 587,342 

Other receivables, less allowance for doubtful items (1952, 

$5,070; 1951, $5,886). 621,555 

Inventories of merchandise, stated substantially at the lower 

of cost (first-in, first-out) or replacement market .... 15,182,895 

Inventories of supplies, at cost. 983,647 

Insurance premiums paid in advance and other prepayments . 473,224 

Total current assets. 26,257,618 

Special funds: 

Cash in self-insurance fund. 74,356 

Sinking funds for retirement of cumulative preferred stock 

(note 1) 34,059 


108,415 

Investments: 

Cash surrender value of life insurance policies. — 

Common stock (3,330 shares) of National Food Products Cor¬ 
poration (affiliated company), at value determined at date 
of merger as of December 19, 1940 (quoted market $103,230 


each year) . 7,992 

Other. 154,605 

162,597 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost. 17,339,862 

Less accumulated allowances for depreciation and amortization 6,804,107 

10,535,755 

Unamortized long-term debt expenses. 313,895 


$37,378,280 


December 29, 
1951 

$ 6,973,023 

1,148,029 

597,708 

14,502,480 

1,227,062 

407,878 

24,856,180 

113,303 

7,652 

120,955 

33,380 


7,992 

100,000 

141,372 

15,755,051 

5,628,022 

10,127,029 

342,610 

$35,588,146 


(See notes 1 to 7, inclusive, on page 10) 





































Sheet 


with Comparative Figures as of December 29, 1951 


LIABILITIES December 27, 

1952 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. $ 5,311,440 

Accrued expenses (note 2). 1,332,633 

Provision for taxes on income. 3,356,352 

Current maturities of long-term debt (note 3). . — 

Total current liabilities. 10,000,425 


Long-term debt (note 3) : 

Promissory note, 3%, payable $350,000 annually to 1970 with 

a final maturity of $3,350,000 April 1, 1971 . 9,650,000 

Less current maturities included among current liabilities . . _ —- 

9,650,000 

Reserve for self-insurance of minor risks (funded, per contra) . 74,356 


Stockholders’ equity: 

Cumulative preferred stock of $50 par value per share (note 1) : 
Authorized 100,000 shares (issuable in series) 

Outstanding: 


4 °7o series: 1952, 51,600 shares; 1951, 52,800 shares . . . 2,580,000 

5% series: 1952, 36,773 shares; 1951, 37,513 shares . . . 1,838,650 

Common stock of $2.50 par value per share: 

Authorized 1,000,000 shares (note 4) 

Outstanding: 1952, 669,789 shares; 1951, 668,639 shares . . 1,674,473 

Capital in excess of par value of capital stock. 1,825,384 

Earnings retained and invested in the business (note 5) . . . 9,734,992 


17,653,499 

Long-term lease commitments (note 6). 

$37,378,280 


December 29, 
1957 

$ 5,128,644 
550,515 
2,856,129 
350,000 

8,885,288 


10,000,000 

350,000 

9,650,000 

113,303 


2,640,000 

1,875,650 


1,671,598 

1,783,969 

8,968,338 

16,939,555 


$35,588,146 


(See notes 1 to 7, inclusive , on page 10) 
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Statements of Capital 

IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE OF 
CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED 



December 27, 1952 

December 29, 1951 

Capital in Excess of Par Value of Capital Stock 

Balance at beginning of year. 

Add: 

$ 1,783,969 

$ 1 , 735,743 

Net excess of par value over cost of cumulative preferred stock 
retired through sinking funds (4% series: 1,200 shares in 
each year; 5% series: 740 shares in 1952, 1,044 shares in 
1951)'. 

5,477 

4,666 

Excess of fair market value over par value of common stock 
issued to certain executive employees upon exercise of 
options (1,150 shares in 1952; 1,320 shares in 1951) — 
(note 4). 

35,938 

43,560 

Balance at end of year. 

$ 1,825,384 

$ 1,783,969 

Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 

Balance at beginning of year. 

$ 8,968,338 

$ 8,045,485 

Net profit for the year. 

2,302,281 

2,462,320 

Deduct cash dividends paid: 

11,270,619 

10,507,805 

Cumulative preferred stock: 



4% series ($2.00 per share). 

5% series ($2.50 per share). 

103,263 

92,786 

106,655 

95,534 

Common stock ($2.00 per share in each year). 

1,339,578 

1,337,278 


1,535,627 

1,539,467 

Balance at end of year. 

$ 9,734,992 

S 8,968,338 


(See notes 1 to 7, inclusive , below) 


Fiscal Year Ended December 27, 1952 

with Comparative Figures for the Fiscal Year 
ended December 29, 1951 


(1) PREFERRED STOCK: 

(a) Holders of the preferred stock are entitled to preference in the event of liquidation to 
the extent of par value plus accrued dividends and, if such liquidation (or redemption) be 
voluntary, maximum per share premiums as follows: 4% series, $2.00; 5% series, $2.50. 

(b) The company is obligated to set aside sinking funds in specified amounts for the 
redemption of the preferred stock, which may be called for this purpose at par value plus 
accrued dividends and maximum per share premiums as follows: 4% series, $1.00; 5% series, 
$1.25. Maximum payments to such sinking funds required during the fiscal year 1953 aggregate 
$56,802, which is after deduction of the cost ($29,311) of 700 shares of the 4% series held 
in the sinking fund for such series at December 27, 1952 for retirement in 1953; the remainder 
of the sinking funds consists of cash. 

(2) ACCRUED VACATION PAY: 

During the year ended December 27, 1952, the company formalized its employee vacation 
policy with the result that an accrued vacation pay liability was created which amounted to 
$660,134 at the year-end. The effect of this change in policy was to reduce net profit for the 
year by approximately $115,000. 

(3) PROPOSED REFINANCING: 

The company has entered into an agreement with an institutional investor which provides 
for the prepayment in full, without penalty, of the 3% promissory note presently outstanding 
in the amount of $9,650,000 and the concurrent borrowing of $12,650,000 to be evidenced 
by a 33/8% promissory note dated as of February 1, 1953 payable in annual installments of 
$350,000 on February 1, 1956, $400,000 on February 1, 1957 and $450,000 on February 1 
in each of the years 1958 to 197z, inclusive, with a final maturity of $5,150,000 on 
February 1, 1973. 

(4) OPTIONS TO PURCHASE COMMON STOCK: 

Pursuant to authorization by the Board of Directors, options were granted in 1950 to 
certain executive employees of the company to purchase not later than December 31, 1960 an 
aggregate of 16,500 shares of the authorized but unissued common stock of the company at 
$30.25 per share. The quoted market value of the common stock at the date the options 
were granted was approximately $35 per share. To December 27, 1952, options relating to 
2,470 shares had been exercised, leaving 14,030 shares under option at that date. 

(5) EARNINGS RETAINED AND INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS: 

The loan agreement relating to the 3% promissory note, the provisions of the proposed 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


3 3 /b% promissory note (referred to in note 3), and the terms of issuance of the preferred stock 
impose certain limitations upon the financial activities of the company, including restrictions 
as to the payment of cash dividends on common stock and the purchase or retirement of its 
capital stock, if such action would impair the specified ratios of current assets to current 
liabilities, working capital, or undistributed earnings beyond stated limits. Under the most 
restrictive provisions, which are contained in the proposed 3 3 /a% promissory note, the earnings 
retained and invested in the business at December 27, 1952 are restricted to the extent of 
$7,150,460 as to the payment of cash dividends on common stock. 

(6) LEASED PREMISES: 

The company leases the majority of its warehouse and store locations. At December 27, 
1952, there were in effect 271 leases extending beyond three years from that date, including 
those referred to in the following paragraph. Such leases provide for minimum annual net 
rentals aggregating $1,964,210. of which approximately 60% relates to leases expiring within 
ten years and the balance to leases expiring in from ten to twenty-eight years. 

During the year ended December 27, 1952, the company sold for $857,751 nine store 
buildings which it erected in 1951 and 1952. Such properties were leased baclt to the company 
by the purchaser for initial periods of twenty years at annual net rentals aggregating $72,909. 
In addition, the company has contracted for the construction of warehouse, headquarters and 
store facilities estimated to involve additional expenditures of approximately $560,000 which 
are to be sold to investors under long-term lease back agreements. 

(7) EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT PLAN: 

Under the trusteed retirement plan for employees (including officers) in effect at December 
27, 1952, the unfunded cost of past service and early retirement benefits payable entirely by 
the company over a remaining period of fifteen and one-half years is estimated on an actuarial 
basis to approximate $1,460,000. The statement of profit and loss for the year ended December 
27, 1952 includes charges amounting to $596,181 representing the company's contribution to 
the plan for the year; of such amount, $98,891 is in respect of past services and $497,290 
relates to current services. 

While the company expects to continue the plan indefinitely, the right to modify, amend 
or terminate it has been reserved. In the event of termination, the entire amount theretofore 
contributed under the plan must be applied to the payment of benefits to participants or their 
beneficiaries. 



























12-Year Review 


Operating Progress 


For Fiscal 
Year 

Sales* 

Payments to 
or for 

Employees* 

Profits 
Before Taxes 
on Income* 

Taxes on 
Income * 

Net Profits* 

Per Share Common Stock 

(Adjusted for 1946 two-for-one split) 

Earnings Dividends 

1941 

$ 58,179 

$ 6,803 

$1,274 

$ 529 

$ 745 

$1.25 

$ .50 

1942 

80,126 

8,821 

1,908 

1,220 

688 

1.12 

.50 

1943 

90,901 

9,981 

2,162 

1,394 

768 

1.29 

.50 

1944 

97,657 

10,658 

2,891 

2,042 

849 

1.43 

.56i/ 4 

1945 

99,193 

11,423 

1,950 

1,234 

716 

.98 

.62i/ 2 

1946 

126,555 

13,380 

3,593 

1,467 

2,126 

3.25 

1.28% 

1947 

159,509 

16,240 

4,071 

1,668 

2,403 

3.70 

1.62% 

1948 

169,203 

17,872 

4,120 

1,764 

2,356 

3.26 

2.00 

1949 

168,558 

18,801 

4,300 

1,746 

2,554 

3.51 

2.00 

1950 

179,331 

20,164 

5,392 

2,629 

2,763 

3.83 

2.25 

1951 

202,733 

22,144 

5,014 

2,830 

2,184 

2.96 

2.00 

1952 

214,995 

23,344 

5,617 

3,315 

2,302 

3.14 

2.00 


At Year End 

Number Stores 


Growth 

Property 
Working Plant Equip. 

Capital* Net* 

Reinvested 

Earnings* 

Stockholders' 

Equity* 

Total 

Assets* 

Self-Service 

Total 

1940 

50 

552 

$ 3,372 

$ 2,246 

$1,222 

$ 5,275 

$ 7,598 

1941 

103 

527 

4,647 

2,691 

1,500 

5,555 

9,699 

1942 

138 

517 

5,388 

2,779 

1,842 

5,874 

12,352 

1943 

152 

440 

6,064 

2,204 

2,179 

6,166 

12,254 

1944 

155 

432 

6,358 

1,971 

2,561 

6,587 

13,464 

1945 

155 

426 

8,735 

2,257 

2,770 

7,948 

14,970 

1946 

162 

410 

9,615 

2,711 

3,987 

9,285 

17,929 

1947 

226 

384 

11,955 

3,965 

5,270 

10,508 

21,752 

1948 

248 

367 

14,095 

5,405 

5,981 

14,187 

25,289 

1949 

275 

373 

13,957 

6,982 

6,990 

15,115 

27,664 

1950 

301 

367 

12,874 

8,813 

8,045 

16,077 

30,164 

1951 

328 

347 

15,971 

10,127 

8,968 

16,940 

35,588 

1952 

335 

342 

16,257 

10,536 

9,735 

17,653 

37,378 


*000*s omitted 
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On the Basis of Work-Time 
Purchasing Power . . . 


FOOD PRICES ARE LOWER TODAY 
THAN THEY WERE IN 1935 



MINUTES OF WORK-TIME^ REQUIRED IN THE UNITED STATES TO PURCHASE: 



Bread 

White 

1 lb. 

Pork 

Chops 

1 Lb. 

Butter 

1 Lb. 

Milk 

Fresh 

1 Qt. 

Eggs 

Fresh 

1 Doz. 

Steak 

Round 

1 Lb. 

Beans 

Green 

1 Lb. 

Potatoes 

1 Lb. 

Margarine 

1 Lb. 

Sugar 

1 Lb. 

Poultry 

Dressed 

1 Lb. 

Tomatoes 
No. 2 
Can 

Peas 
No. 2 
Can 


1935 

9.16 

38.62 

39.28 

12.87 

41.79 

39.28 

13.20 

2.07 

23.35 

6.22 

33.06 

11.12 

18.66 


1952 

6.11 

31.50 

31.28 

9.00 

27.30 

41.85 

9.49 

3.28 

10.91 

3.89 

22.39 

6.76 

8.21 


















fSoURCE: Bureau oj Labor Statistics. Based on average hourly earnings of 
factory production workers in 1935 compared with 1952 . 



MINUTES OF WORK-TIMEf REQUIRED TO PURCHASE FOOD ITEMS 
IN VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES -!932 FIGURES 



Bread 

White 

1 Lb. 

Pork 

Chops 

1 Lb. 

Butter 

1 Lb. 

Milk 

Fresh 

1 Qt. 

Eggs 

Fresh 

1 Doz. 

Beef 

(Avg.) 

1 Lb. 

Potatoes 

1 Lb. 

Margarine 

1 Lb. 

Su^ar 

Denmark 

10 

* 

46 

8 

52 

* 

4 

31 

5 

Norway 

7 

★ 

63 

9 

82 

58 

3 

19 

7 

Switzerland 

7 

97 

117 

12 

97 

* 

4 

* 

14 

U.S.S.R. 

(Moscow area) 

14 

* 

270 

42 

187 

132 

9 

152 

110 












* Figures not available 
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Mass Distribution Enables Chain Food Stores 
To Operate On Lowest Retail Net Profit 


This story deals with the progress and development of mass 
food distribution and the efficiency of its service to the public . 
Colonial Stores is proud to be a member of this industry. 


In time alone the average American devotes almost 
one-fifth of his waking hours to the consumption 
of food. He also devotes about one-fourth of his per¬ 
sonal spendable income to the family food budget. 

And although he may seldom pause to reflect 
on the percentage of his lifetime he spends in 
eating, he is constantly and acutely aware of the 
bite that food buying puts on his pocket-book. 

But just how big a bite is it? How much does 
the consumer really understand about the price 
he pays for the food he buys, and what is his con¬ 
ception of modern mass food distribution and sell¬ 
ing with its bearing on food prices? 

To function successfully, today’s chain food store 
operator must fulfill a rigorous set of requirements. 
He must make volume distribution of a wide 
variety of quality foods. He must offer his mer¬ 
chandise at a reasonable and relatively low price 
to the public. And he must make a reasonable 
profit in order to pay dividends to stockholders 
for the use of their money and provide good jobs 
for employees with multiple employee benefits. 

Fortunately, by effectively applying modern 
mass marketing techniques, he has been able to 
meet these requirements with remarkable success. 

Unfortunately, however, the consumer, using as 
his measuring rule that most variable of yardsticks, 
the dollar, generally concludes that food prices 
are high. He reckons that since he must pay more 
today for a particular item than he did in 1942 
or in 1933 the price has gone up. 

What he fails to take into account, of course, 
is that his wages have risen sharply, and that per¬ 


centage-wise he is spending less of his disposable 
income (income after taxes) for food today than 
he did in 1942 or 1933. And his taxes today are far 
more than the taxes he paid previously. 

In 1933 it took 27 per cent of the consumer’s 
personal spendable income to buy the same 
amount of food that in 1951 required only 19 per 
cent, according to figures released by the U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Actually, consumers are 
buying more food today, requiring about 25 per 
cent of spendable income. 

Translated into the number of minutes of work 
required to purchase food items today (see chart) 
compared with the work minutes needed to pur¬ 
chase the same items in 1935 the price picture is 
definitely favorable to the consumer. 

Where the average hourly earnings of the in¬ 
dustrial worker today are about three times what 
they were in 1935, food prices for staple items 
generally are about twice what they were. 

Obviously then the consumer is better off. Rela¬ 
tively, food prices are low, and into the bargain 
the consumer is getting better food products, better 
packaging, better service—all efficiently, economi¬ 
cally, and constructively administered. Many new 
frozen and prepared foods cut down on hulk and 
wastage. All around, whether he realizes it or not, the 
consumerisgetting abetter value for his food dollar. 

THE MODERN SUPERMARKET 

But what about the food store operator? How 
has he managed in the face of rising costs of opera¬ 
tion to keep his prices relatively low? 
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The many modern CS stores located conveniently in community shopping centers follow the trend of suburban 
living. Ample parking space and nearness to other retail outlets makes one-stop shopping easy and pleasant. 


The answer is the modern supermarket—the 
shiny, up-to-date food store with its long rows of 
neatly labeled canned goods, bright packages, 
glistening glass containers, fresh, crispy vegetables 
and succulent meats in gleaming white coolers. 
Here, as from the large end of the horn of plenty, 
the fruits of the soil, the fashionings of vast ener¬ 
gies of farmers, scientists, manufacturers and busi¬ 
ness men come spilling out for the housewife to 
select and choose to suit her needs. 

The food chain supermarket operates on two 
basic principles, both directed at providing better 
quality merchandise at a lower price to the con¬ 
sumer: through efficiency of operation distribution 
costs are reduced, and through rapid turnover of 
giant volumes of merchandise a lower item-per- 
item mark-up to the consumer is possible. 

The supermarket and its forerunner, the self- 
service store, evolved as a solution to the problem of 
high distribution costs. Mass production must have 
an efficient outlet for mass distribution, and nowhere 
is this more essential than in the food industry. 

A brief check of the progress within the indus¬ 
try during the last 19 years is revealing. In 1933, 
45,000 chain food stores had sales of one and one- 
half billion dollars—about 38 per cent of the total 
retail food store sales. In 1951, 25,000 chain food 
stores had sales of 12 billion dollars—still about 
38 per cent of total retail food store sales. The re¬ 
duction in number of stores follows an industry¬ 
wide trend of consolidation of smaller stores to 
increase operating efficiency. 


Inventory turnover (the number of times per 
year the shelves were emptied by sales and re¬ 
stocked) was 8 to 12 times in 1933, while in 1951 
it ranged from 15 to 30 times. 

Overall gross margin in 1933 was 20-25 per cent. 

In 1951 the average was a little over 17 per cent. 

This reduction in margin has been made in the 
face of wage costs which have tripled and equip¬ 
ment, fixture and power costs which have gone up 
tremendously with the addition of mechanical re¬ 
frigeration and air conditioning. 

To the consumer this gross margin or average 
mark-up is of vital interest. It is important to him 
because he pays it. And to the thoughtful, it 
should he of remarkable interest that chain food 
distributors, after buying, distributing, advertising 
and merchandising a food product in a modern 
supermarket, receive an industry average of only 
17 cents gross profit on every dollar in sales. 

Out of this gross profit of 17 cents must come 
wages to all employees, rent, cost of equipment, 
electric power—in short the entire cost of doing 
business. 

Needless to say, the amount left over after taxes, 
or the net profit, is so small as to be almost insig- « 

nificant in the total cost of food to the consumer. 

Actually for the industry, it averages slightly over 
1 per cent per sales dollar after taxes—slightly 
over one penny of profit for every dollar’s worth 
of food bought by the consumer. 

It is the lowest net profit of any retail industry 
in the nation. 
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From this 1 per cent net profit go dividends to 
stockholders, funds to replace equipment, build 
and improve warehouses, finance new stores and 
provide for contingencies. 

With these facts in mind even the most adamant 
consumer is likely to admit that food prices are 
not high. In fact, he may even take a turn and 
want to know how they do it. 


rels and boxes of merchandise and narrow variety 
of items, its credit and delivery system of selling 
and its waste, shrinkage and inefficiency, have just 
cause for awe and wonderment at the rapid prog¬ 
ress which has been made. 

Possibly the first important innovation came with 
the conversion to cash and carry from the old 
credit and delivery system. Paying cash for the 


AMERICAN FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

The story of American food distribution is truly 
an amazing one. The tremendous developments 
and refinements in the food industry since the 
turn of the century are so vast as to defy any 
attempt at brief description. 

A few highlights of that development are neces¬ 
sary, however, to a fuller understanding of how the 
modern food store came about and how the con¬ 
sumer through the years has benefited price-wise, 
quality-wise and service-wise from the continual 
streamlining and improving which the retail food 
industry has undergone and is now undergoing. 

Food merchants today, looking hack at the early 
clerk-and-counter type store with its cluttered bar- 



No, it’s not a mistake in photography. It’s a new me¬ 
chanical check-out stand under experiment by Colonial. 
The photograph is a sequence picture, showing how the 
merchandise is moved automatically down a conveyor 
belt to the checker, saving time and energy for checker 
and customer. 




• Ad] 








A marvel of modem ingenuity, this amazing machine 
with its accessory machines has revolutionized Colonial's 
accounting control. Among other functions it: maintains 
a perpetual warehouse inventory in goods and dollars; 
produces a weekly inventory for buyers, tabulates loca¬ 
tion of merchandise in the warehouses; keeps detailed 
description of all items including cost, retail selling 
price, receipts, shipments and quantity on hand, and 
makes out all invoices to individual stores. 


goods to stock his store, the food store operator 
was able to effect savings which he passed on to 
the consumer who also paid cash for the goods he 
bought. With low r er prices the goods were turned 
over quickly and though the profit w r as smaller it 
was also surer. 

From this small beginning came the basis of 
today’s chain store operation: volume selling at 
lower item-per-item mark-up, quick turnover with 
casli buying and selling. 

As pioneers such as L. W. Rogers and David 
Pender, founders of Colonial Stores, met with suc¬ 
cess, they decided to open a second store, then a 
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A Colonial senior grocery buyer, left, interviews a sales¬ 
man who is offering a new item. If the buyer approves 
the product, he will submit it to the merchandising com¬ 
mittee where it will receive careful consideration before 
being accepted or rejected as a new item for Colonial. 


A Colonial produce buyer takes to the field to check 
the quality of the farmer’s crop. On-the-spot buying of 
perishable foods at the point of first assembly and fast 
refrigerated shipping assure fresher, better-quality 
vegetables and fruits for the Colonial customer. 


third—a gradual expansion from one unit or “in¬ 
dependent” store to the “chain.” 

The retail food industry, however, still had a 
long way to go. Volume selling brought on the 
necessity of volume buying, which led to the need 
for improved warehousing and better transporta¬ 
tion of goods from market to market. Increased 
emphasis had to be laid on merchandising and 
advertising to keep the goods flowing. And, of 
course, adequate and more efficient methods of 
accounting control had to he developed—all with 
a singleness of purpose: the reduction of distribu¬ 
tion and selling costs to provide the consumer 


with a better quality of merchandise at the lowest 
possible price. 

It is here that the miracle of America strikes 
home with force. Overnight, revolutionary strides 
in the nation’s science and technology, business 
and sociology came crashing together in an explo¬ 
sion of almost unbelievable progress. 

Refrigeration alone with its effect on merchan¬ 
dising, storage and shipping would have caused 
quite a stir in the food industry. But it came 
hand in hand with advances in motor, rail and air 
transportation, new and better food processing 
methods, scientific agriculture and a surging host 


Careful selection and mass buying of quality meats call for highly specialized knowledge and experience in the 
field. The Colonial meat buyer, below r , is shown personally inspecting a large quantity of beef before buying. 







of improvements in all types of manufacturing. 

New techniques in warehousing began to take 
shape. The many scattered and separately oper¬ 
ated warehouses began to give way to the large, 
centrally located warehouse. From these central 
points deliveries to retail food stores in the area 
could be made more efficiently. 

Food stores found themselves with a wonderful 
new set of tools which were opening up bright, 
new fields in merchandising. Electrically refrig¬ 
erated coolers made possible large expansions in 
the sale of fresh meats and produce. Larger num¬ 
bers of better automobiles made food stores more 
easily accessible to the customer. 

But food stores also found a necessity for in¬ 
creased investment in store fixtures and invento¬ 
ries, more highly trained employees and larger 
store buildings. Quality was better. Variety was 



Centralized training in division headquarters schools is 
the first step in preparing employees for their jobs. 
Following basic training, an intensive program of on- 
the-job training gives employees practical experience 
under top-flight supervision. The trainees shown above 
are preparing for the meat department. Similar pro¬ 
grams are maintained for employees of the grocery and 
produce departments as well as advanced courses for 
clerks and managers. 



Food products sold in Colonial Stores must measure up 
to highest standards. In the food testing laboratory each 
shipment of merchandise is sample tested for quality 
before releasing to the stores. Here, highly trained tech¬ 
nicians using the latest scientific methods and equip¬ 
ment maintain strict quality control. 


wider. Flavor and taste were improving. But along 
with it operating costs were going up. In order to 
keep the low mark-up—the low price to the con¬ 
sumer—and still maintain a reasonable profit, vol¬ 
ume had to he increased even more, greater effi¬ 
ciency and streamlining had to he achieved all 
along the line. 

SELF-SERVICE STORES 

Ironically, the great depression of the early thir¬ 
ties gave impetus to a new idea in mass food 
marketing which provided the means to achieve 
this added volume and at the same time greatly 
increased operating efficiency. Merchants, caught in 
the general decline and seeking an inexpensive way 
to reduce warehouse inventory, opened their ware¬ 
houses to the customer, who roamed the stacks of 
cartons and packages serving himself to what he 
wanted to buy. Thus, out of the chaos and con¬ 
fusion of economic collapse came the self-service 
store—the first big physical change for the retail 
food store itself. 

With the advent of self-service stores and their 
development into what is now known as the mod¬ 
ern supermarket, radical changes began to take 
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Behind the scenes, specially 
trained employees package 
choice cuts of meat for the 
self-service meat department. 
The meat is carefully pre¬ 
pared and wrapped under 
strict sanitary control. Con¬ 
venient trays and durable, 
transparent wrapping allow 
full view of meat and make 
a handy package for the 
customer. 


A meat merchandiser, left, checks over a modern Colonial 
self-service meat department with the market manager. 
Attractive arrangements, expert cutting, up-to-date use of 
refrigeration and improved labeling have resulted in greater 
efficiency and better service to the consumer. 


Meat, pre-packaged with rigid 
sanitary care, is carefully 
labeled by an employee using 
a mechanical labeler. The 
label shows the unit price of 
the package, price per pound, 
grade of meat and the brand. 
Mechanical labeling saves 
time, greatly increases ef¬ 
ficiency of self-service meat 
department. 


place in food store merchandising. Refrigeration, 
formerly restricted to the meat counter, the stor¬ 
age room and the warehouse, was moved onto the 
market floor to display and keep produce and 
dairy products fresh and appealing. Pre-packaging 
began to appear in all classes of merchandise. And 
it was soon evident that in the large new store, 
where the customer served himself, colorful and 
attractive displays of merchandise and point-of- 
sale advertising were needed. 

External advertising began to play an even more 
important role in selling as competition grew. To¬ 
day, newspapers, radio, television, and other media 
carry the story of lower prices brought about by 
modern methods of distribution as well as insti¬ 
tutional advertising designed to sell the company 
—the advantages of its service, its contributions to 
tlie community and its integrity as a business 
organization. 

At the same time the vast organization behind 


the retail stores—the functions of warehousing, 
procurement, transportation and general adminis¬ 
tration—were experiencing equally important 
changes. 

The mass retailer began to use his own or a 
specially selected central warehouse as the main 
source of supply to his stores. Modern trucks, 
operating over improved highways, allowed con¬ 
solidation of warehouses and expansion of the 
number of stores that could be operated out of a 
single warehouse. Today, orders are dispatched 
from the warehouse on regular schedules, and 
they are received at the store in full loads at one 
time, keeping warehouse and delivery expense at 
a minimum and reducing the amount of time 
required to receive and check merchandise. With¬ 
in the warehouse itself modern traffic practices 
and up-to-date loading and lifting machinery have 
not only increased efficiency but have lightened 
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Four-wheel caster 
trucks carry ten tons 
of merchandise over 
the warehouse ramp 
to a waiting tractor 
trailer for speedy de¬ 
livery to retail stores. 
Colonial's large fleet 
of huge motor carriers 
insures a smooth flow 
of goods from ware¬ 
house to stores. 


and made much pleasanter the job of the ware¬ 
house worker. 

Food distributors found that by setting up buy¬ 
ing offices close to the source of food production 
specific savings could be secured. Particularly in 
the buying of perishable foods was this true. Per¬ 
ishables could he bought in carload quantities at 
the point of first assembly and then shipped direct 
to warehouses where pre-accepted store orders 
could he filled. This practice not only cut trans¬ 
portation costs hut reduced handling and reship¬ 
ment which was costly both in waste and labor. 

To facilitate further the handling of merchan¬ 
dise and thus lessen its ultimate cost, distributors 
such as Colonial Stores have gone beyond the 
retail function and in addition to warehouses have 
acquired processing facilities and direct contacts 
with the food producers, the farmers, and their 
marketing associations. All of these innovations 
have resulted in more efficient distribution. 

With the availability or acquisition of process¬ 
ing facilities volume retailers began the marketing 
of private brands (such as CS canned goods and 

One of six modern warehouses, this Colonial Stores 
warehouse in Columbia, South Carolina, typifies up-to- 
date storing and handling efficiency. The overhead tow- 
line moves merchandise easily and rapidly. Storing to 
higher elevation produces more economic use of cubic 
capacity, and arrangement of merchandise by numerical 
code facilitates gathering items for outgoing shipments. 



bakery products). Today the promotion of private 
brands is fairly widespread, and this added com¬ 
petition from distributors has also helped lower 
consumer prices. 

Certainly the story of the technical and organi¬ 
zational progress in the retail food industry is im¬ 
pressive. Further, it is a dynamic and continually 
forward-moving story that is carrying on all around 
us today. Already experiments with the new “auto¬ 
mat” are taking place, wherein shelves are auto¬ 
matically reloaded from the back as customers 
remove packages from the front. 

But the story is not one of mere mechanical 
progress alone. Food distributors know the value 
of human relations. They know that the vast 
organization necessary for efficient, low-cost food 
distribution must never lose the personal touch. 
For in spite of the new equipment and new aids, 
food merchandising is still a business that depends 
on the personal efforts of the store employees. 
The housewife still wants to know and trust her 
local grocer, to talk with him about her food 
problems and obtain his advice. 

From Colonial's own modern bakeries eomes fresh, 
tasty bread, merchandised under the brand name “Our 
Pride.” Shown above, the long rows of bread are fed 
from the cooling racks to the mechanical slicer, left, 
then to the automatic wrapping machine. Specially pro¬ 
cessed wrappers protect freshness as bread is packed in 
cartons for fast shipment to stores. 


























Nancy Carter 

A New Colonial Service 

for Southern Homemakers 

Nancy Carter is Colonial’s name for its new home 
economics service. Actually Nancy Carter is Mrs. 
Agnes Reasor 01mstead, a homemaker in her own 
right and a professionally trained home economist 
with 19 years’ experience in food merchandising. 
Former Food Editor of the Atlanta Constitution , she 
was first place winner in Food Editor contests, 1950 
and 1951, sponsored hy the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America and the American Meat Institute. 

Response from Colonial’s homemaker-customers 
has been enthusiastic. Working directly with the 
ladies, Nancy Carter provides new buying ideas 
through free folders of tested recipes, buying infor¬ 
mation and helpful tips on food budgeting. Her CS 
menu suggestions in newspaper advertisements 
have special appeal to women readers. Appearing 
regularly before women’s groups, she brings Colo¬ 
nial into close personal contact with homemakers, 
helps them with their food problems and estab¬ 
lishes strong customer bonds that help sustain and 
increase volume sales. 

Below, Nancy Carter puts the topping on a new cake 
recipe which she is testing thoroughly before giving it her 
approval. Later the recipe will appear in advertisements 
or in free recipe folders available to all CS customers. 




Nancy Carter (Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead) personally 
answers letters from homemakers, advising them on 
budget problems. These extra services build confidence 
and loyalty among Colonial's 1,000,000 customers. 

Personal appearances before groups of suppliers, 
women's club meetings and on radio and TV strengthen 
relations between individuals and the Company, help 
show them that CS stores best serve their food needs. 



A Colonial homemaker makes use of one of many Nancy 
Carter services. Inset shows other booklets prepared by 
Colonial's new Home Economics Director. 












The Area 
We Serve Today 



Norfolk 
Eastern Division 
Headquarters 


^ WAREHOUSES 
(^) BAKERIES 


Total Number of Stores 


IN OPERATION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 27, 1952 


342 


















Colonial Stores Incorporated 



